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(see the Course of Study, January, 1901, 
p. 427) should be inserted to facilitate the 
use of the catalogue, and each drawer 
should be labeled. 

An inexperienced cataloguer can often 
be greatly assisted by consulting the printed 
catalogues of other libraries, and noting 
the form of entry adopted. The Cleve- 
land Public Library has issued a dictionary 
catalogue in a bound volume which is for 
sale. The Milwaukee Public Library also 



sells its catalogue. The Bureau of Education 
will send free on application the catalogue 
of " A. L. A." Library, 5,000 volumes for 
a popular library shown at the World's 
Columbian Exposition. This is in pam- 
phlet form, and should by all means be 
secured, as it will be found most useful. 

References: See Course of Study for 
May, 1 901; also Dewey, Library School 
Rules and Simplified Library School Rules; 
and A. L. A., List of Subject Headings. 



Literature for the Primary Grades 

Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 



Pedagogic Class: As stated in the May 
number of the Course of Study, stories, 
presenting different types, are given this 
month. 

The Pancake 

Once on a time there was a woman who 
had seven hungry children, and there was 
an old man in the house, too. One day 
the goody was frying a pancake for them, 
and the children stood round about, and 
the goodman sat by and looked on. 

" Oh, give me a bit of pancake, mother, 
dear; I am so hungry," said one child. 

" Oh, darling mother," said the second. 

"Oh, darling, good mother," said the 
third. 

"Oh, darling, good, nice mother," said 
the fourth. 

" Oh, darling, pretty, good, nice mother," 
said the fifth. 

" Oh, darling, pretty, good, nice, sweet, 
mother," said the sixth. 

" Oh, darling, pretty, good, nice, sweet, 
clever mother," said the seventh. 

So they begged for the pancake all 
around, for they were so hungry and so 
good. 

"Yes, yes, children; only wait a bit till 



it turns itself." She ought to have said, 
" till I can get it turned," for when the 
pancake heard this, it turned itself all of 
itself, jumped out of the pan, sprang out 
on the floor, and rolled off like a wheel 
through the door and down the hill. 

"Halloa! Stop, pancake!" and away 
ran the good woman after it, with the 
frying-pan in one hand and the ladle in 
the other, as fast as she could, and her 
children behind her, while the old man 
limped after them, last of all. 

"Hi! won't you stop? Seize it. Stop, 
pancake," they all screamed out, one after 
the other, and tried to catch it; but the 
pancake rolled on and on, and in a twin- 
kling of an eye it was so far ahead that 
they could not see it. 

So when it had rolled a while it met a 
man. 

" Good day, dear pancake," said the 
man; "don't roll so fast. Stop a little 
and let me eat you." 

" Oh, no, if I have run away from the 
good woman, the old man, and seven 
hungry children, I may well run away 
from you, Manny Panny," said the pan- 
cake, and rolled on and on till it met a hen. 

" Good day, pancake," said the hen. 
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" The same to you Henny Penny," said 
the pancake. 

" Pancake, dear, don't roll so fast; wait 
a bit and let me eat you up," said the hen. 

" Oh, no, if I have run away from the 
good woman, the old man, and seven 
hungry children, and Manny Panny, I 
may well run away from you, Henny 
Penny," said the pancake, and so it rolled 
on and on like a wheel down the road. 

Just then it met a cock. 

" Pancake, dear, don't roll so fast, but 
wait a bit and let me eat you up," said the 
cock. 

" Oh, no, if I have run away from the 
good woman, the old man, and seven 
hungry children, and Manny Panny, and 
Henny Penny, I may well run away from 
you, Cocky Locky," said the pancake, and 
off it set rolling away as fast as it could; 
and then it met a duck. 

" Pancake, dear, don't roll so fast, wait 
a bit and let me eat you up," said the 
duck. 

"Oh, no, if I have run away from the 
good woman, the old man, and seven 
hungry children, and Manny Panny, and 
Henny Penny, and Cocky Locky, I may 
well run away from you Ducky Lucky," 
said the pancake, and with that it took to 
rolling and rolling faster than ever. 

So when it had rolled a long, long time 
it came to a brook, and the poor pancake 
could not get over. 

Just then it met a pig. 

" Good day, pancake," said the pig. 

" Good day, Piggy Wiggy," said the 
pancake. 

" If you would like to get over the 
brook, just seat yourself on my snout," 
said the pig, "and I'll carry you over." 

So the pancake did that. 

" Ouf, ouf," said the pig, and swallowed 
the pancake at one gulp; and then, as the 
poor pancake could go no farther, why — 
this story can go no farther either. 



The preceding story is a type illustrating 
the simplest fairy-stories, and follows the 
nursery rhymes in the order of significance. 
In the same class belong: Chicken Licken 
Who Thought the Sky had Fallen Down; 
The Death of Chanticleer ; The Greedy Cat; 
The Sheep and the Pig Who Set up House. 

One step in advance of these, with more 
plot and of more significance, the follow- 
ing may perhaps serve as an example: 

The Three Billy-Goats Gruff 

Once on a time there were three billy- 
goats who were to go up to the hillside to 
make themselves fat, and the name of all 
these three was " Gruff." 

On the way up was a bridge over a 
brook they had to cross, and under the 
bridge lived a great ugly Troll, with eyes 
as big as saucers, and a nose as long as a 
poker. 

So first of all came the youngest billy- 
goat Gruff to cross the bridge. 

"Trip, trap; trip, trap!" went the 
bridge. 

" Who's that tripping over my 
bridge?" roared the Troll. 

"OhI it is only I, the tiniest billy-goat; and I'm going 
up to the hillside to make myself fat," said the billy - 

goat, with such a small voice. 

"Now I'm coming to eat you up," said 
the Troll. 

"Oh, no! pray don't take me. I'm too little, that I 
am," said the billy-goat; "wait a bit till the 
second billy-goat Gruff comes, he's much bigger." 

"Well! be off with you," said the 
Troll. 

A little while after came the second 
billy-goat Gruff to cross the bridge. 

"Trip, trap! Trip, trap! Trip, trap!" 
went the bridge. 

" Who's that tripping over my 
bridge? " roared the Troll. 

"Oh! it's the second billy-goat Gruff, 
and I'm going up the hillside to make 
myself fat," said the billy-goat, who had not 
such a small voice. 
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" Now I'm coming to eat you up," said 
the Troll. 

"Oh, no! don't take me; wait a little 
till the big billy-goat Gruff comes; he is 
much bigger." 

"Very well! be off with you," said 
the Troll. 

But just then up came the big billy- 
goat Gruff. 

"Trip, trap! Trip, trap! Trip, trap!" 
went the bridge, for the billy-goat was so 
heavy that the bridge creaked and groaned 
under him. 

" Who's that tramping over my 
bridge?" roared the Troll. 

"It's I! the billy-goat Gruff," said 
the billy-goat, who had a big loud voice 
of his own. 

" Now I'm coming to eat you up," 
roared the Troll. 

"Well, come along! We will see 
about that." That was what the billy- 
goat said; and so he flew at the Troll, and 
tossed him out into the brook, and after 
that he went up to the hillside; and so 

" Snip, snap, snout, 
This tale's told out." 



There are a few misconceptions abroad 
as to the use of the story in the education 
of children. First, that the story, more 
than anything else, cultivates the imagina- 
tion. The study of science, geography, 
history, or mathematics is just as much a 
reconstruction of new images as is the im- 
aging of a most fanciful story. 

Imagination is simply one of the mental 
processes by which all knowledge is gained, 
and is, therefore, only a means to an end. 

A second fallacy is that the story may 
be applied like a plaster or medicine for 
moral weaknesses. Often teachers and 
mothers ask: What stories shall I tell to 
my boy, who is not always truthful? or 
who is selfish, etc. Nothing but work 
which calls forth truthfulness, and condi- 



tions which give opportunity for unselfish- 
ness, can help such a child. The story 
may inspire and awaken noble impulses, 
but will become worse than useless unless 
the child finds all around him chances to 
act on these impulses. 

There must be no gap between storyland 
and the actual world in which the child 
lives; when the emotions are aroused, such 
as courage, kindliness, pity, self-sacrifice, 
the child must find something to act upon, 
something in his daily work that requires 
these qualities. 

An apparent enmity exists between 
science-teaching and story-telling. The 
child's relation to nature around him is 
an intimate, personal one. Hills, forests, 
streams, and flowers become his friends, 
and inspire him with love and confidence. 

As the child grows older, and his scien- 
tific knowledge of the world increases, 
this feeling of friendship toward nature is 
intensified. He begins to see the relation 
of nature to all life, and to understand 
some of the immutable laws underlying 
the whole universe; from an entirely sub- 
jective point of view, the child by the 
help of science is able objectively to re- 
gard nature without and nature within self. 
There is no break between the mythical 
stage and the science stage, only an evolu- 
tion of ideas; the true story spirit toward 
nature is never lost, but runs into a wider 
channel, giving color and emotion to sci- 
entific realities. To use Stanley Hall's 
illustration of the tadpole's tail: "Since 
the tadpole loses its tail, anyway, we might 
reason that it is not needed, and might 
just as well be cut off; but then it would be 
rather hard on the tadpole." In the same 
way, if stories are taken out of child-life, 
it will be crippled and deprived of that 
which is necessary for subsequent healthy 
growth. It is to be hoped that side by 
side with science-teaching the myth will 
maintain its place, not as an antagonist, 
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but by its spirit a faithful companion, sup- 
plementing and enriching the other. 

It is a fallacy to believe that science 
needs to borrow the fanciful dress of the 
myth; it can well stand alone and hold its 
own. This sugar-coating of scientific facts 
so common in our day, shows the inability 
to understand child-nature. Three-fourths 
of the so-called science reading for primary 
pupils consists of such material as the 
following: 

"Some tired little raindrops were resting 
in the grass. 

" ' Come with me and have a dance,' said 
the bright, sweet sunbeam. 'But you 
must put on your white dresses first,' and 
she kissed each one on the cheek. 

" Then suddenly they felt themselves so 
light, and danced merrily high up in the 
air. But what should happen? Mr. 
Northwind was out for a frolic, too, and 
when he met the little vapors, which we 
now must call them, they grew so cold that 
they had to put on warm winter clothes," 
etc. 

Such reading matter a healthy child 
naturally resents, and however well in- 
tended, it appears just as silly and affected 
to him as it should to us. 



Of late, efforts have been made to select 
appropriate myths to correlate with science 
work. In this attempt the teacher has 
often yielded to the temptation of reading 
into the myth scientific truths that are 
hardly suggested by the original, or to so 
adapt it as to emphasize and reinforce 
scientific statements. 

It must always be kept in mind that the 
myth is a very partial scientific truth, and 
cannot, therefore, give expression to the 
modern knowledge of science. 

Mention may be made here of the 
modern made-up fairy-stories. It is not 
easy for us grown-up people to become 
like children again, or to put ourselves into 
the child stage of the race, so as to produce 
real fairy-stories. So. we find in such 
stories a tendency to preach, an over- 
accentuated moral teaching, and the con- 
scious analysis and philosophy of the 
adult, merely disguised in fairy-story 
clothes. 

As to interpretation of the story, it goes 
without saying that the children should 
not be asked or forced in any way to 
interpret the deeper meanings of the 
story, so as to become conscious of its 
teachings. 



